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BOSTON GRAMMAR AND WRITING SCHOOLS. 


{We commence, in the present Number of the Journal, the 
publication of copious extracts from the late Reports of the 
Annual Examining Committees of the Boston Grammar and 
Writing Schools. ‘To prevent misapprehension, it should be 
premised, that there are five grades of Public Schools in the 
city of Boston,—namely, the Latin, the English High, the 
Grammar and Writing, the Intermediate, and the Primary. 
The Reports from which we are about to quote, relate to the 
Grammar and Writing Schools only. In but few instances 
before, has any Report of the examining committees of these 
shools been published. In no instance before, have these 
shools ever been subjected to a thorough, scrutinizing exami- 
nation,—and to such an examination as would make their condi- 
tion known to the public, as well as to the committee. Such an 
examination they have this year received ; and their actual con- 
dition, as to present proficiency and ability, is now made known 
to theworld. This condition reveals, with inevitable accuracy, 
the motive-powers by which they have been governed ; for, other 
things being equal, the proficiency made by pupils will always 
te greater or less, according to the elevated or the degradin 
me of the motives by which they are governed, and incit 
to study. 


Many circumstances conspire to place these Reports of the 


‘ommittees among the most remarkable, as well as the most in-, 


‘tuctive and admonitory of all our school documents. The high 
tharacter of the committees who conducted the examination ; 
¢ mode of examination, at once thorough, and perfectly fair 
ind impartial ; the labor and care. expended in reducing the 
sults of the examination to a tabular form, so that. the com- 
Non eye can compare them, and determine at a glance the 
lative standing of each school; the astounding character of 
* results themselves, and the consequences, in regard to a 
“lange of teachers, to which they have already condueed, toge- 
‘with the admirable suggestions and doctrines, laid down in 
Net pages, on many of the most important topics that pertain 
our schools ;—all these, and other considerations, combine 
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to give an extraordinary degree of importance to these Reports 
and to commend them to the attentive perusal, not only of those: 
parents immediately interested in the city schools, but of the 
whole people of the State.-—Eb. | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


A single glance at the nature of the work assigned to us,.shows 
its extent and importance. There are nineteen Public Gram- 
mar and Writing Schools in the city of Boston; sixteen being 
divided into two parts, with two masters independent of and 
unconnected with each other; and three others, the Lyman 
School at East Boston, the New South in the extreme southern 
section of the city, and the Smith School, set apart for the 
instruction of colored children, being organized as single schools, 
with but one master, who superintends the writing, as well as 
the grammar department. 

It has long been the custom to appoint an Annual Committee 
to visit and examine the writing department, in all these 
schools, and another, to visit and examine the grammar depart- 
ment, and for each to make a separate report. It was, how- 
ever, found to be impossible to do anything like justice on the 
examination, for committee men could not be found who could 
give the time necessary to examine over 7,000 children. A 
few years ago it was ordered that the Annual Committee might 
limit their examination to the first class in each school ; and it 
was under this order that your committee was appointed. But 
although we were to examine only the first class in nineteen 
schools, still the task was a very difficult one, for we were ex- 
pected to judge of the real and comparative merits of the whole 
school; because long custom,—the common law of the com- 
mittee,—required us to attend to many points of inquiry not 
especially named in the order. 

* %* + * * % 

It was in view of the great importance of the subject, that 
your committee, anxious to do all that could possibly be done 
towards a thorough and satisfactory examination of the schools, 
resolved to adopt, in addition to the usual mode of oral exami- 
nation, the plan of submitting to the scholars a series of printed 
questions on all the: subjects studied in the schools. These 
questions were so graduated that the simpler could be under- 
stood and answered by any children of common sense and 
ordinary attainments, while the more difficult would tax the 
powers of the best of our scholars without being quite beyond 
them. For instance, in geography, the first question was, What 
are the principal lakes in North America? Another was, Upon 
which range of mountains is the line of perpetual snow most 
elevated above the ocean,—the Rocky Mountains of North 
America, or the Cordilleras of Mexico? _ : 

Most of these questions might be answered by children who 
are familiar with the text books used in our schools; all of 
them by children to whom those text books had been fully and 
familiarly explained by good teachers. 

It was our wish to have as fair an examination as possible; 
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togive the same advantages to all ; to prevent leading questions ; 
0 carry away not loose notes, or vague remembrances of the 
examination, but positive information, in black and white; to 
ascertain With certainty, what the scholars did not know, as 
well as what they did know; to test their readiness at express- 
ing their ideas upon paper; to have positive and undeniable 


evidence of their ability or inability to construct sentences gram- , 


matically, to punctuate them, and to spell the words. One of 
ile papers prepared was a list of words to be defined, all of them 
taken from the reading book used in the class; another was a 
vt of questions upon Geography ; another upon Grammar ; one 
upon Civil History ; one upon Natural Philosophy; one upon 
{stronomy ; one upon Whately’s Rhetoric, and one upon Smel- 
lie’'s Philosophy. 

No school had studied Smellie, or Whately, and therefore 
none could be examined in these ;* fifteen declined to be ques- 
tioned on Astronomy, six upon Natural Philosophy, and two 
upon History; all of the schools were examined in Geography, 
English Grammar, and Definitions. 

Our plan of proceeding was as follows: in order to prevent 
the children of one school from having an advantage over those 
of another by ascertaining what the questions were to be, they 
were privately prepared and printed ; then, without any previ- 
os notice, each member of the committee commenced, at eight 
vclock in the morning, with one school, and spread before the 
first division of the first class the printed questions in geography. 
The maps and books were put out of the way; the scholars 
were placed at a distance from each other, so as to prevent com- 
munication by whispers; they were told that they would have 
one hour to answer the questions, and that they should not lose 
ime in trying to write handsomely, as the chirography would 
lot be taken into account. Then they were set towork. Notwith- 
sanding all that was said about their being taken by surprise, 
bout their being unused to such a mode of questioning, about 
their inability to express what they knew in so short a time, we 
und that in a few minutes they were all busily at work; all 
ilapted themselves to their new circumstances with that readi- 
ss which characterizes our countrymen, and, generally, they 
ind exhausted their power to answer before the hour expired. 

At the end of the hour the committee man gathered up his 
papers, and went as quickly as possible to the next school, and 
tmained there an hour, and then toa third. After the noon 
ilermission, the committee commenced again, and visited three 
hore schools. Thus each committee man finished the examina- 
‘on in geography of six schools, and the three finished all the 
“hools in the city. The next day we took the questions on 
‘other subject,,and thus finished the whole. 

* * * ” ” + 


We extended our examination into some of the schools in the 
lghboring towns and States, and gained much useful infor- 
"ation from them. But we include only the Dudley School in 


* These studies are permitted, but not required. 
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Roxbury among our returns. We examined this first, and were 

certain that neither master nor scholars knew anything before. 

hand of our questions. Of those examined afterwards, there 

was some doubt, and we therefore omit them. an 
* % * * * * * 

The first feeling occasioned by looking over these returns, js 
that of entire incredulity. It is very difficult to believe that. in 
the Boston schools, there should be so many children in the 
first classes, unable to answer such questions ; that there should 
be so many who try to answer, and answer imperfectly ; that 
there should be so many absurd answers; so many errors in 
spelling, in grammar, and in punctuation. If, by any accident, 
these documents should be destroyed, we could hardly hope that 
your faith in our accuracy would induce you to believe the trnth 
if we told it. But the papers are all before you, each signed 
by the scholar who wrote it. 

The whole number of pupils present in the schools on the 
days when we examined, was 7526; the whole number offered 
for examination,—a number comprising the flower of the Boston 
Public Schools,—was 530; their average age is about thirteen 
years, six months.* The whole number of questions put to 
them 
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Making a total of 154 questions. 154 


To these there should have been 57,873 answers, if each scholar 
had been able to answer; but there were only 31,159, of which 
only 17,216 were correct in sense, leaving unanswered 26,714. 
The 31,159 answers contained 2,801 errors in grammar ; 3,733 
errors in spelling ; and 35,947 errors in punctuation. Some of the 
errors in punctuation were of no great consequence; for instance, 
in enumerating the rivers or lakes of a country, the scholars often 
omitted to put commas between the names; and a large propor 
tion of the errors arose, doubtless, from mere haste. But punc- 
tuation is very much a matter of habit, and if the children had 
been accustomed to punctuate carefully, they would not have 
failed so egregiously. 

These results are surprising, when it is considered that the 
answers were very short,—some merely an affirmation or a nega 
tion, in one word. They would, however, have been more s°, 
had we rigidly adhered to the rules of criticism, and set down 
every answer as incorrect which was not faultless ; but we have 
put the most lenient construction upon the answers, and when- 
ever it appeared that the scholar had any tolerable idea of the 
subject, we have recorded his answer as correct. If wehad pt! 
down as correct only those answers which were perfect in reg? 


* In the girls’ schools the average age of the scholars examined is about 14 years: 
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to sense, to grammatical construction, to spelling and to punc~- 
tuation, the record would have been very short. 

But no generalization of this kind can give an idea of the 
true state of the case ; let us, therefore, descend to particulars, 
and take up each subject ; and first, that of Geography. 

There were 31 questions,—some very simple, some rather 
difficult,—but not one which well-taught children of fourteen 
years of age should not answer. ‘To these questions, which 
were put to 487 children of our first classes, there should have 
been 15,097 answers; but 5,233 were not answered at all; 
4671 were answered incorrectly, and only 5,193,—or about one 
third of the whole number,—were answered correctly, while 
the answers contained 63 errors in grammar, 1,759 errors in 
spelling, and 14,025 in punctuation. 

The careful observer will learn, by looking over our tables, 
the general system of instruction pursued in our schools, name- 
ly, that of verbal or book knowledge; and by comparing one 
school with another, he will see what masters vary most from 
the usual routine, and teach most thoroughly. Generally speak- 
ing, the questions which would be asked by one who teaches 
from books, as the names of the principal lakes, rivers, &c., 
are answered correctly ; but take such a question as this, Do 
the waters of Lake Erie run into Lake Ontario, or those of On- 
tario into Erie ?—and 287 answer correctly, while 130 answer 
incorrectly. Now, if we take into consideration what is un- 
questionably true, that many of those who did not know, an- 
swered by guess, and that they were just as likely to guess right 
as wrong, much the larger proportion of our best scholars could 
uot tell which way the waters run, in spite of all the fame of 
Magara ! 

To the question, What is the general course of rivers in North 
and South Carolina; and in Tennessee and Kentucky ?—pretty 
correct answers were given; but to the next question, What is 
he reason that the waters of these four contiguous States run 
in opposite directions ?—only 128 showed by their answers that 
they had ever thought of the reason ; 308 did not answer at all; 
and of the 51 incorrect answers, most were as vague as the reply 
ofone scholar, who said that these waters run in opposite direc- 
lions because it was the will of God ! 

Tothe question, What is meant by the line of perpetual snow, 
—only five per cent. of correct answers was given ; and to the 
(uestion, Upon which range of mountains is the line of snow 
lost elevated above the ocean, the Rocky Mountains of North 
America, or the Cordilleras of Mexico ?—only nineteen per cent. 
diswered correctly, notwithstanding it is a question upon which 
slessers were as likely to go right as to go wrong. 

The highest percentage of correct answers, in geography, 
‘the Boston schools, was forty-six per cent., in the Winthrop 
“hool. The lowest, excluding the Smith, was eighteen per 


hls in the Otis. ‘The percentage in the Dudley School,* Rox- 
try, was fifty-five. 


a consider the Dudley School a fair sample of the est schools in our neigh- 
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The verbal examination which followed in geography, cor 
* age ; CON- 
firmed the opinion which would be drawn from the answers to 
the printed questions. In a few schools, the children seemed to 
have been taught orally, and upon correct principles; but gene- 
rally they were lost when taken out of the common routine of 
questions. ‘They could bound states and countries; name 
capitals, capes, and mountains; enumerate rivers, lakes, and 
bays; and answer a series of questions put by the master, of 
half an hour’s duration; but questioned as to the drainage of 
countries, their capacities for commerce, the causes which direct 
streams and determine the force of water,—their want of com- 
prehension of these and similar subjects, showed plainly, in 
almost every school, that they had learned geography as if it 
were only a catalogue of names of all the divisions of water, 
from ponds up to oceans; of land, from towns to empires. 

In reviewing the answers to the questions upon History, the 
same conclusion presses upon us as on examining the questions 
on the other subjects. The scholars have, for the most part, learn- 
ed to recite the words of the text book, without having had its 
spirit illustrated, and without having been accustomed to think 
about the meaning of what they had learned. A list containing 
thirty questions was submitted to 438 scholars, and certainly 
there is hardly a question which any child of thirteen, who had 
studied history, should not answer ; nevertheless, instead of the 
13,140 answers which should have been given, there were only 
5,933 ; of which only 3,567 were correct ; 2,366 were incorrect ; 
and the answers contained 206 errors in grammar, 629 errors in 
spelling, and 5224 in punctuation. 

To questions such as these,—What is history? What are 
some of the sources of history ?—the answers were correct and 
full, because they were in the text book; but to the questions, 
What was the period of the Commonwealth in England ? and, 
Who was the most distinguished character in it }—only 63 an- 
swered correctly; 80 answered incorrectly; and 295 did not 
answer at all. ‘T'o the question, At what period was the presen 
federal constitution adopted,—during, or after the war of the 
revolution, and how many States adopted it at its formation: 
only 139 answered.correctly ; 190 answered incorrectly ; and 109 
could not answer it at all. 

But the answers to the following questions show most unde 
niably that in many schools nothing but the words of the books 
are learned, and that these are often learned without under 
standing their meaning. First came the question, When was 
the embargo laid by President Jefferson, and when was the non 
intercourse act substituted for it? 'T’o this many scholars coulé 
answer correctly, while they could not answer correctly 
question which came soon after, viz., What is an embargo : 

We would here remark, that in judging of the schools by th 
statistics of answers, care must be taken to compare the num 
of the class who answered, with the total number in the school 
as a master who, out of a school of 400, presents a class 0 
for examination, will not have so high a percentage of cort 
answers as one who presents only 25. 
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A careful judge will also discriminate between the questions, 
and award most credit to those schools which give a high per- 
centage of correct answers upon questions involving princi- 
ples rather than facts. This will be illustrated by comparing 
the answers of some schools to the two preceding questions. 
In one school, the Adams, 15 out of 20 answered correctly 
as to the date of the embargo, while only one of them could 
tell what an embargo meant. In another, the Hawes, 13 out 
of 17 knew about the date of the fact, but only 4 could tell 
what the fact was,— what the word embargo means,—and 6 
gave an incorrect definition of it. 

On the other hand, in the Bowdoin School, only 15 out of 42 
knew when the embargo was laid; but 29 out of the 42 defined 
it correctly. In the Brimmer School, where six knew the date 
of the embargo, 13 could define it correctly. 

Now this is a case illustrative of that to which we shall often 
allude ;—the practice of teaching the name of the thing rather 
than the nature of the thing. It is worth positively nothing to 
know the date of an embargo if one does not know what an 
embargo is. Nay, it may be worse than nothing, because some 
erroneous idea will be attached to it, as must be the case in the 
minds of those scholars who defined embargo to be ‘‘a duty.” 

In history, the written answers show the Adams School to be 
highest, having a percentage of 59 of correct answers; and the 
next to be the Bowdoin, which has a percentage of 48. The 
lowest is the Phillips, which has only 8 per cent. of correct 
answers, and the next above it is the Otis, which has 9 per cent. 
The Dudley School in Roxbury has a percentage of 42. 

In the oral examination which followed, the scholars gene- 
rally did better; and it is probable that there is more of oral 
explanation in this branch than in any other. 

But the most striking results are shown in the attempts to 
give definitions of words. 

There were twenty-eight words selected from the reading 
book, which the classes have probably read through during the 
year, and some probably more than once. Some of these words 
are the very titles or headings of reading lessons; some of them 
occur several times in the book; and yet, of the 516 children 
who had these questions before them, one-hour, not a single one 
defined correctly every word; only 47 defined half of them; and 
89 could not define correctly a single one of the whole twenty- 
eight words. It is true that some of the words are not in 
‘ommon use, and are what are called hard words, but these are 
he very kind of words which should be explained to our upper 
classes ;:—as for the easy words, they learn them in conversa- 
lion. ‘Take the word “infatuated ;” this is not a rare or an 
incommon or a difficult word ; nevertheless, only 62 out of 516 
children answered it with any correctness. 

“Panegyric’” is not a very uncommon word, yet only 87 out 
ol the 516 answered it correctly; while the approximations of 
many, as calling it a ‘strong medicine,” “a ‘universal medi- 
cine,” &e., showed how they were misled by the resemblance 
tthe word to other words. 
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‘‘ Misnomer”’ is not a very uncommon word, yet only 160 out 
of 516 defined it with any correctness. 

Some of the answers are so supremely absurd and ridiculous 
that one might suspect the boys of attempting to jest with the 
committee, were it not that there are marks of honest attempts 
to trace analogies between words which they did know, and 
words which they did not. Many of the children were proba- 
bly set upon the chase after their meanings for the first time. 
and it was not strange if they should make great mistakes, _ 

People may think that it is unreasonable to expect children 
to define such words as Thanatopsis, and a few others which 
will be seen in the tables in the appendix; and masters may 
say they have explained the word, but their scholars cannot 
remember it. But here is a very important principle in ques- 
tion. The masters wish to have their children pronounce cor- 
rectly every word in the Reader; they tax the memory of their 
pupils, and it yields everything that isdemanded. The scholars 
will not fail to remember how the eleven letters should be pro- 
nounced when so arranged as to make thanatopsis; they 
would expect an instant rebuke if they hesitated at it, or mis- 
pronounced it. Now, if the memory suffices to recall the sound, 
why should it fail to recall the meaning? Will any one say 
that it is easier to remember the exact pronunciation of French 
or German words, than their meaning? Or can any one explain 
why 86 per cent. of the scholars in: one school, the Bowdoin, 
should define the word correctly, while not* one pupil in three 
other schools, (Mather, Phillips, and Smith,) and not 26 per 

cent. in half a dozen other schools, could define it correctly, 
without admitting what we have stated elsewhere,—that the 
powers of the pupils are taxed to their greatest effort in those 
— of study in which they are most likely ¢o make a 
show. 

But waiving all reasoning, we admit that Thanatopsis, (like 
some other words selected,) is a rare and difficult one; and it 
would not have been chosen, were it not the heading of one of 
the lessons in the Reader, and the name prefixed to one of the 
most beautiful gems in the whole collection of American poetry. 

The Eliot School, (the highest,) gives 55 per cent. of correct 
answers ; the Phillips School, (the lowest,) gives 8 per cent: 
the Dudley* School gives 45 per cent. 

Eleven schools were examined in Natural Philosophy. To 
the first division of the first class in these schools, we gave 
printed papers, containing twenty very simple questions, and 
required answers to as many of them as could be written down 
in one hour. 

As a general thing, the answers are better than in the other 
branches, as might be expected, for the subject is one which 1s 
in itself very interesting, and it almost necessarily requires the 
masters to seek for illustrations out of the text book. But even 
here there is too much teaching by rote, as will be seen by the 
tables. ‘'o the question, What do you understand by the cen- 


* The Reader from which these words were taken is not used in the Dudley 
School. 
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tre of gravity of bodies ?—195 out of the 279 answered correctly. 
To the next, Define momenitum,—133 out of the 279 answered 
correctly. But to the question, If a grindstone should suddenly 
split in pieces while whirling rapidly around, would the pieces 
fall directly to the ground or not ?—only 63 out of the 279 an- 
swered correctly; and to the simple question, which involves 
an important principle, Whether a pound of water occupies the 
most space when liquid or when in a state of ice !—151 out of 
the 279 answered wrong, and 55 answered not at all. 

In Natural Philosophy the highest percentage is in the Bow- 
doin School, 36 per cent.; the lowest is in the Johnson School, 
12 per cent.; the Dudley School gave 36 per cent. 

The last subject was that of Astronomy, in which thirty-one 
questions were put ; varying from those of the simplest nature, 
—such as, What is the radius of a circle }—up to questions about 
tides, change of seasons, &c. 

In only four out of the nineteen schools had Astronomy been 
studied. In these, 104 scholars were oflered for examination. 

The same peculiarities were observed here as in the other 
studies, —a more familiar acquaintance with the text books than 
with the principles involved,—although a remarkable deficiency 
of knowledge, even upon subjects defined in the books, and 
of essential importance, was observable. For instance, not one 
scholar answered the question, What is the altitude of a heav- 
enly body? Only six scholars answered correctly the ques- 
tion, How many times does the moon revolve about the earth 
in one year? ‘To the simple question, At what angle is the 
axis of the earth inclined to the plane of its orbit ?—only 10 
answered correctly ; 19 answered incorrectly, and 75 did not 
answer at all. ‘To the comparatively unimportant question, 
How many secondary planets are there in our solar system ?— 
‘7 out of the 104 answered correctly; while, to the question 
about the causes of the change of the seasons, only 23 answered 
correctly, 22 answered incorrectly, and 59 did not answer at all. 

Out of the whole number of answers given to the questions 
in astronomy, 977 were answered correctly, 634 were answered 
incorrectly, and 1613 were not answered at all. ‘The answers 
contained 38 errors in spelling, 47 in grammar, and 869 errors 
In punctuation. 

One general inference to be drawn from an examination of 
these answers is, that-it is difficult for our scholars to learn to 
spell correctly, without being more in the habit of writing than 
they now are. Scores and hundreds of errors, of the most pal- 
pable kind, have been committed in their written answers, by 
children who would spell the very same words correctly, if 
they were called up in the usual way, and had the words pro- 
nounced aloud to them. The principle is the same as'that by 
which they are trained to read words correctly, which they do 
hot understand. The visible form of the word suggests the idea 
of the audible sound by which it is to be expressed ; in spelling 
aloud, the audible sound recalls the visible form, or the arrange- 
ment of the letters; but if called upon to arrange the letters, or 
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to spell without the aid of the sound, or of the spoken word 
that is, if called upon to write, they are very apt to go wrong. 

With regard to grammar, it is rather more difficult to form a 
correct idea of the acquirements of the scholars from the statis. 
tics in our tables than with regard to other studies. 

Scholars differ very much from each other with regard to the 
conciseness of their mode of parsing; and undoubtedly some 
who answered only a small percentage of the questions, would 
have answered nearly all of them, if time enough had been 
allowed them. ; 

The Boston schools, we think, would be rated very high in 
comparison with the best schools in the world, on the subject of 
technical parsing. It would seem impossible for a scholar to take 
up a stanza of Childe Harold and parse the words correctly, 
to perceive, that is, the connection and relations of the words, 
yet fail to feel the force of the metaphors, or to understand the 
sense of the whole stanza ; nevertheless, this is done sometimes. 
Such is the power of drilling! Such is the effect of close atten- 
tion to the mere osteology of language,—to the bones and articu- 
lations,—in forgetfulness of the substance that covers, and the 
spirit that animates them. 

The whole number of questions in grammar was 14;—some 
being merely requisitions to write a simple sentence, containing 
an active transitive verb and an objective case; and others 
being sentences which contained false syntax to be corrected. 

To such questions as, When do you use a instead of an? what 
is the difference between an active and a neuter verb? the answers 
were almost all correct. ‘To the question, What is the differ- 
ence between an ordinal and numeral adjective ?—134 answered 
correctly and 88 incorrectly ; and 234 not at all. 

The first sentence which contained false syntax to be cor- 
rected, was written out correctly by 138 of the whole number 
456 ; incorrectly by 187, and not at all by 131. 

But the answers to the questions in grammar are the best 
proof that scholars may parse technically, and point out the 
relations of words, their mood, tense, case, person, number, and 
gender; and yet, in the very sentences which they make use 
of to express these relations, and in quoting rules in justification 
of what they write, be continually making blunders; and may 
parse their sentences grammatically, in the most ungrammati- 
cal language. The whole number of answers given was 4,183, 
and these contained 962 errors in spelling, 2247 errors in gram- 
mar, and 8,980 errors in punctuation. 

The highest percentage of correct answers upon the whole 
number was in the Adams School, being 61 per cent.; the low- 
est, (saving always the Smith School,) was in the Otis, 15. In 
the Dudley School it is 51 per cent. It is to be remembered, 
however, here as elsewhere, that allowance is to be made for 
the number of the class examined in proportion to the total 
number in the school ; including this element in the calculation, 
the Adams will not rank so high. 

There is one painful reflection forced upon the mind by the 
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answers generally, and this is, that while in some schools the 
scholars seem to be conscientious, and do not answer questions 
about which they are ignorant; in others they appear to be 
perfectly reckless, and put down answers quite at hazard, in the 
hope of hitting upon something that may pass for an answer. 
This shows an habitual carelessness in giving answers, or a 
want of that nicely trained conscientiousness, which deters 
from trying to appear what one is not. 

There is another sad reflection suggested by these answers. 
They show beyond all doubt that a large proportion of the 
scholars of our first classes, boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, when called upon to write simple sentences, to 
express their thoughts on common subjects, without the aid of 
a dictionary or a master, cannot write, without such errors in 
grammar, in spelling, and in punctuation, as we should blush 
to see in a letter from a son or daughter of their age. And most 
of these children are about finishing their school career; they 
are going out into life; some to learn trades, some to assist their 
mothers in the house; the larger part never to receive any sup- 
plementary education; and how, we ask, are they, by and by, 
to write a letter that they would not be ashamed to exhibit ? 

But there is a still more melancholy consideration, which is, 
that, if the first class,—if the children who have, during a year, 
enjoyed that special care and attention which our teachers give 
to the upper classes,—go out imperfectly instructed, what must 
be the case with the hundreds and thousands of the children 
of our less-favored citizens, whom necessity forces to leave the 
schools without even reaching the first class! We know that 
the value of the services of most of our ushers would be under- 
rated by proportioning it to their salaries; and that great injus- 
tice would be done to the many excellent instructresses, by 
supposing their work, as assistants, to be worth to the scholars 
only one sixth the work of the masters,—but, if there be any- 
thing like justice in the low rate at which the city remunerates 
their services, those who receive ¢heir instruction alone, must go 
out from the schools but very poorly taught. 

* * . * * 

In regard to the Smith School, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not only in an unsatisfactory, but in a deplorable 
condition. The attainments of the scholars are of the lowest 
grade; a few can read aloud from the first class reader, but can- 
not understand any other than the simplest passages. ‘Their 
chattering about grammar shows only the power of their memo- 
ries to retain the names of things which they do not understand ; 
and their knowledge of geography is nothing but the faculty of 
repeating imperfectly names of states, towns, rivers, &c. There 
are certain parts of physical and political geography which we 
supposed might be made most interesting to colored children, those 
relating to the West India Islands, the condition of the colored 
race in Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, &c.; the colonies in Africa, the 
condition of the natives, &c.; but the scholars of the Smith 
School seemed to know nothing about them. They supposed 
Cuba to be smaller than Massachusetts. kuew little or nothing 
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| of the other islands, and though one or two had heard of the 
i) emancipation act, the class knew nothing about it. They had 
Hi only the most crude and vague notions of history; and as for 
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, : mathematical geography, astronomy, or natural philosophy, the 

eile master declined any examination. 

But the intellectual deficiency which prevails in this school is 
not its worst feature; there is a want of discipline ; an indiffer- 
ence to verbal requests for order, which indicates the frequency 
of appeal to more stirring motives; a want of respectful atten- 
tion, and many indefinable but clear indications of a low moral 
tone. 

Your committee are aware that there are many circumstances 
to be considered before blame should be laid on any individual, 
for the present low state of the school; they are aware of the 
difficulties of obtaining a good average attendance, and they will 
not say that another individual could at once inspire the colored 

eh population with more interest in the school, could secure a more 

yy punctual attendance, or could awaken the faculties and interest 
aE the attention of the scholars. But they do believe that there is 

Bil. [e good sense enough among the parents, and intellect enough 

among the children, if fairly enlisted in the subject, and directed 
by a zealous and discreet friend, to create a school which shall 
ail ti reach at least to the rank now attained by one half of the city 
schools. 

It is to be regretted that the present incumbent has not more 
faith in the desire of the colored population for the education of 
their children, and in the capacities of the children themselves ; 
for we fear that, without much faith, and even some enthusiasm, 
no great harvest can follow the teacher’s labors. We think this 
school calls loudly for improvement.* 

It will be noticed that we have spoken of Schools ; but it may 
be well to remind the Board, that our duty and our examination 
were so far confined to the grammar departments, that our 
observations must be taken as relating to them chiefly, and in 
some respects exclusively. 

We have noticed, in some schools, a bad demeanor towards 
the scholars, and evidence of unrestrained and ill regulated tem- 
per. We are aware that zeal often puts on the aspect of sever- 
ity, and that this is better than the indifference which is so 
i easily mistaken for kindness. But we regard self-command, a 
Me | consistent and uniform demeanor, and a manner marked by 

habitual gentleness and refinement, as of the very greatest im- 

i portance; and for our girls’ schools, particularly, we should 
it demand good manners, and a gentlemanly appearance and de- 
a portment, as absolutely indispensable. We therefore regret the 
more the defect in these respects, which is but too apparent and 
too undeniable in some of the schools. We do not give the 
names of these schools or masters, after the distinct expres- 
wre of the wish of the committee that they should be with- 
eld. 

It will be noticed that we find in most of our schools a nar- 
row and merely technical instruction. It appeals to the memory 
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quite too exclusively. And if it leaves the text books at all, it 
is only so far as is absolutely necessary for the purpose of ex- 
plaining them. Assuredly this needs not to be. For instance, 
geography, when taught as it should and may be taught, in 
connection with the simple principles of climatology, and other 
kindred sciences, becomes one of the most important studies, 
even for children. ‘They may be made to conceive the grand 
image of the globe, with its continents and islands, its oceans 
and lakes, swinging unsupported in space; spinning round upon 
its axis, while it rushes forward in its orbit; and ever preserving 
such exact, yet changing relations to the sun, as to reccive light 
and heat in due proportion, in all its various parts; and working 
out with daily and yearly precision the changes of morning, 
noon, and night, summer, autumn and winter. They may see 
in the infinite variety of its surface the wondrous wisdom of 
Him who made it for man’s tenement; the great ocean suyround- 
ing the land, and pushing forward its kindly arms into the 
interior to invite the nations to commerce; the mountain ridges, 
connecting earth with sky, and drawing down the genial fluid, 
which, flowing in every direction, now leaps over the rocks, and 
lends to man its tireless strength to do his work, now spreads 
out into mimic seas, and now bares its bosom to the cleaving 
keel, as it slowly rolls through the valleys, and fertilizes the 
land on its way to the ocean. 

Descending to particulars, the pupil should attend to the hy- 
drography of the country, and to the great subject of drainage ; 
he should note the boldness of the promontories, the situation, 
breadth and volume of the rivers, the depths of the bays, the 
number of the harbors, and the facilities for anchorage, and pro- 
tection from storms; the directions of the mountain ridges ; the 
gieat features of the surface and the soil; the location of the 
great beds of coal, and other mineral treasures ; he should have 
explained to hini the immense effect which these and other simi- 
lar circumstances have had, and ever must have, upon the cli- 
mate and fortunes of nations, and even upon the physical and 
mental characteristics of our race. If few of these things are 
in our text books, they should be in the teachet’s mind, and he 
should direct attention to them at every recitation. But, com- 
pared with this, what do we usually find in most of our Boston 
schools? A set of dry definitions which convey no vivid idea ; 
a long catalogue of names of rivers, lakes, seas and oceans ; of 
mountains, capes and islands ; states, cities and capitals; words, 
words, words! husks without the grain ! 

Some of our scholars could commence with Maine, and name 
every river running into the ocean, without missing a navigable 
stream; but if you ask them why the Mississippi flows south- 
ward with sluggish current, and unvarying width, for a thou- 
sand miles, while the northern waters run in a different direc- 
tion, spread out into vast expanses, rush through narrow passes 
and over steep precipices, to seek the ocean through the St. 
Lawrence,—if asked, we say, the reasons of such phenomena, 
they will stand in mute amazement, and their masters will per- 
haps complain of the unwonted severity of the examinations. 
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| There can be no reason why children should not commence 
Va the study of geography as they do any other study, with its 
ue elements ; instead of which, we place an account of the solar 
4 system before them, on the first page; and begin to teach the 
| geography of their own country by saying that America is 9000 
aE miles long, before they know the dimensions of their own city, 
i or indeed how much a mile is. Another striking point in our 
mode of teaching geography, is the vague and imperfect idea 
which our children form of the relative positions of different 
| ti] countries upon the globe. ‘They are told indeed that the earth 
i is a sphere, and occasionally they use a small globe, and _per- 
a haps solve a few problems upon it. ‘This however is but rarely, 
A while every day they study their maps, and have before their 
. || eyes a flat surface. Their first thought of China, for instance, 
is that of an extended portion of the earth’s plain, lying far 
away to the east of us, and not as on the other side of the globe. 
Hence {t is that our scholars almost invariably gave the wrong 
ie answer when they were asked,— Which is the longer, a degree 
| of latitude or a degree of longitude, measured elsewhere than 
upon the equator ? 
Pat | It is in vain that the masters may protest against this, and 
‘ insist upon it now, as they did insist upon it at the examina- 
tions, that their scholars must know, for they have had it 
explained to them. We doubt not it may have been explained, 
and well explained ; but what is one, or five theoretical expla- 
nations of the spheroidity [sphericity ?] of thé earth, compared 
to the daily and hourly evidence of theirmaps? ‘The best prac- 
tical teaching of the fact would be to lead a class to the neigh- 
boring height, on some pleasant afternoon, after school, and to 
point out to them the sails of a ship as they appear above the 
horizon before its hull ;—but how many classes of Boston boys 
have been so taught? Another, and a most glaring fault, is the 
ignorance of our children respecting the relative extent of dif- 
ferent countries. Your committee have very often been told, in 
the oral examination, that Ireland is longer than Madagascar ; 
some classes have patriotically maintained the superiority in 
size of Nantucket over Jamaica, and stoutly asserted that Mas- 
sachusetts is larger than Cuba, and this in schools where geog- 
raphy had been studied faithfully in the usual way. 
The masters may protest against the supposition that their 
scholars do not know that maps are projected upon different 
scales, and do not make allowance in judging of the compara- 
Ls tive sizes of countries; they may say, as they have said to the 
| committee, we have explained this matter, and the scholars 
really understand it. We do not doubt that they think so; nor 
do we doubt that the masters can conduct an examination, and 
ask many questions that the committee asked, and obtain cor- 
rect answers where we obtained incorrect or vague ones; but 
: the examination will be in this wise: ‘‘ Boys, which map 1s 
ae projected upon the larger scale,—that of the British isles, or that 
of Asia?” and the correct answer will be shouted by all the 
| class. ‘* Which is the longer—Ireland or Madagascar ?”—and 
| quick asa report after a flash will come the response,—“ Mad- 
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agascar.” Why do you think so?” says the master. “ Be- 
cause it is upon a smaller scale,” shout the boys, with a readi- 
ness that impresses the spectator with an idea of their intimate 
acquaintance with geography. But let this lesson get cool, and 
let the boy some time after read in a newspaper some mention 
of Madagascar and of Ireland, and he will involuntarily picture 
to himself Ireland as larger, if not longer than Madagascar ; 
and Massachusetts as larger than St. Domingo, because he has 
had the two before his eyes a thousand times, and has always 
seen the smaller one forming the larger picture. 

It is difficult, with our present system of teaching, to obviate 
these errors, which seem less the fault of the masters than of 
the mode pursued ; but they can be obviated by a very simple 
method, and that is by having in every school, and constantly 
before the eyes of the pupils, a globe so large, that all the prin- 
cipal countries and islands may be clearly represented, and so 
highly colored as to be seen distinctly from any part of the 
rom. This should be the constant standard of reference; it 
should be looked at during every lesson; and it would gradu- 
ally stamp upon the minds of the scholars such a vivid, lively 
image of the spheroidity a ?] of the earth, of the rela- 
tive positions and sizes of continents, of oceans and of seas, as 
would never be effaced. We hesitate not to say that it is 
impossible to teach even physical geography well without a 
globe; nevertheless, we have the avowal of many of our mas- 
ters that they never use one unless for mathematical geography 
or for astronomy. 

It is true, the globes which are provided for our schools are 
very small, and very imperfect ; and we would most earnestly 
recommend to the committee to procure for each school a 
globe of at least four feet in diameter, on which shall be repre- 
sented, in relief, if possible, an outline of all the great natural 
and civil divisions of the earth. An order for a number of these 
globes would be executed in Germany, or in France, where 
such beautiful relievo maps are made, at an expense which is 
unworthy of consideration compared with the immense benefit 
to be derived from them. 

We would also recommend the use of blank globes, upon 
which the pupils can draw with crayons the great circles, the 
parallels and meridians, and the outline of countries We have 
alluded to the advantages of drawing maps, and we may 
observe here, that all these advantages would be realized by 
drawing upon a globe,—as far at least as representing large 
sections of countries. 

Near them, upon the walls of the schoolroom, should be large 
outline maps, with the different countries all represented upon 
the same scale; and there should be a constant practice of 
sketching countries upon the black-board, and frequent exercises 
in map-drawing. 

With these additional aids for the master, and additional 
exercises for the scholar, our children would not be perplexed, 
as their parents often are, to know the dimensions of different 
Countries, with their bearings from each other. ‘They would 
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not be perplexed by being asked whether New Holland is 
smaller than the United States or larger; or whether it may be 
sooner reached by a line drawn southeast from Boston, or by 
one drawn southwest. 

The examinations in grammar, like those in geography, have 
discovered that there is in the schools generally too strict an 
adherence to the rules in the text books, without a sufficient 
acquaintance with the principles of language. The great object 
of grammar is to enable the scholar to speak and write with 
correctness and propriety. 

It includes a knowledge of the formation of words from their 
elementary parts,—the mode in which one word is derived from 
another, as well as a clear and distinct idea of each and every 
word, according to the usage of the best authorities. It em- 
braces also a knowledge of the classification, arrangement, 
agreement, government and mutual dependence of words when 
joined in construction. , es 

To attain this object, the pupils must be able not only to give 
the true relation of each word in a sentence, but must be able 
to supply ellipses, rectify false constructions, and, in a word, to 
analyze the sentence into its clauses, adjuncts and phrases, and 
show their mutual relations and dependences. 

To accomplish this object, the method pursued in most of the 
schools, is, to drill into the memory of the pupil all the defini- 
tions and rules of the text book, before he has learned their 
power and application, and then set him to parsing. Thus the 
memory is burdened with unintelligible rules, and the mind 
fettered with a cumbrous machinery, which the annoyed and 
tasked scholar knows not how to employ. —_- 

There is another method adopted in some of the schools, 
which is more reasonable and better adapted to the end pro- 
posed, and that is, to teach the pupil to construct his own sen- 
tences, and to learn the use of words, and the meaning of defi- 
nitions, and the applications of rules, during the process of 
construction. Suppose him entirely unacquainted with gram- 
mar. Let him first learn the definition of a noun. Let him 
then be required to give examples of nouns. These may be 
written upon the board. Let him next learn the definition of a 
verb, and be required to attach a verb to any of the notms 
written upon the board, as, “the bird flies.” He has now 
made a sentence in its simplest form. Let him next learn the 
definition of an adjective, and learn its use amd application at 
once, ‘by attaching some appropriate adjective to each noun 
upon the board. Let the teacher question him as to its influ- 
ence on the noun, until he can readily form a sentence contain- 
ing an adjective, a noun and a verb. He may next learn the 
definition of an adverb, and be required to attach some adverb 
expressive of time, place, circumstance or manner, to each of the 


verbs on the board. 
[To be continued. ] 
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